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SILC WARIS. _ rounded into the voluptuons fullness of seven- 1 General Washington leave of absence from 
E am oS ae ae : ‘Do not fear for || the army, for three days. 


| teen, trembled with emotion. 

| us, she repeated, with feigned composure :|| The emotions of the father and his child as 
| ‘the river road is quiet and unmolested, and [|| they proceeded out of the city to the north, 
‘shall not feel so terrified in the country as in|; were of a different, though equally sober mind. 


——————————————————— 


RETRIBUTION. 


By Willis Gaylord Clark. 








‘Come on darkness! yet what is the day tome ! 

And wherefore should [ wish for nizht, who do 

A deed which shall confound both night and day? 

*Tis she shall grope through a bewildering mist, 

Of horror. If there be a sun in heaven, 

She shall not dare to look upon its beams ; 

Nor feel its warmth. Let her then wish for night ; 

The act I think shall soon extinguish all 

For me; | bear a darker, deadlier gloom 

Than the earth’s shade, or iaterlunar air, 

In which I walk secure and unbecheld 

Towards my purpose.—W ould that it were done !’ 

Shelley ;—* The Conci.’ 

It was a cloudy afternoon in September, 
1777, the sun was descending behind the fair 
Alleghanies, and beyond the Mississippi, into 
his ‘ ocean bed’ in the Pacific, when the events 
of the narrative, now about to be rehearsed, 
began. Before a humble brick edifice in Phil- 
adelphia, a small group of individuals were 


gathered, by the side of an ancient and unique |, 
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carriage, containing but two occupants. The 
persons in the vehicle seemed to be exchang- 
ing an adieu with a venerable grey-headed 
gentleman, who stood with his hat off, and his 
silver locks stirred by the breeze which blew 
from the west, and rustled among some trees 
in an open area at hand. A few sympathizin 
listeners stood by, apparently deeply interested | 
in the separation about to occur. 

‘You must return with all secresy to Naza- | 
reth,’ said an elderly gentleman who stood near} 
the carriage ;—‘It was a perilous adventure to_ 
come here, when the king’s troops may be | 
within one day’s march of the city—nay, 
when they may be nearer still. To-day is the | 
seventeenth—to-morrow, it is determined that 
myself and all my fellow members of the Fed- | 
eral Congress shall depart for Lancaster, We | 
must quit the city for a hamlet ; and the banks | 
of the Delaware and Schuylkill, for those of| 
the quiet Conestoga. Icharge you brother, | 
go by the river road: itis shady and quiet: 
and as for you, Juliette, your prospects for the 
ensuing month or two are too golden and bril- | 
liant to be broken or jeoparded by an exposure | 
of your fair face and pretty form to the gaze | 
of ruthless Hessians, or it may be, the vindic- 
tive glance of some straggling descendant of 
the Lennilasse. 
in this unequal struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, are brought and set against us.’ 

‘Do not fear for me, dear uicle,’ said the 
young lady, as she loosened the string ia her 
hand, and threw back her calash bonnet over 
her clear young brow, to receive the parting 
salutation of her venerable relative. Her 
countenance was possessed at the moment with 
that fleeting expression of sweet sadness, 
which renders woman so supremely lovely. 
As she bent forward and pressed her rosy lips 
upon the silver temples of her uncle, tears 
dimmed her dark blue eyes, and her frame, just 
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Even the Indians of the land, || 


ei) 


ower who doeth all things well, and my fears | 
P ho doeth all thing I ] fi 


| 


| 


| storms of the revolution were gathering dark- 
The wing- || 
-ed fleets of the enemies of freedom were 


| the Delaware and the Elk, and the thunders 


| with the troops of Sir William Howe at Bran- 
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} 
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| street beneath, opposite the window of my 
| chamber. 


/ mentioned these things to my father, lest they 


| the city.’ 
| have we not reason to fear for George Leslie ? 
He has barely escaped the death which his 
bravery seemed to court on the field of Bran- 
dywine—and will the same exemption attend | 
his future chivalry? Alas, I feel my heart | 
sink, when [ reflect upon the dangers into | 
which he may soon be rushing. Without his | 
presence, too, I am lost, periled and unhappy. | 
Last evening, as | sat in my room in Mulbery- 
street, looking in the uncertain moonlight, 
away towards the distant woods and copses by 
the Schuylkill, I was musing deeply about him 
and the dangers which beset him—when [ saw 
a mis-shapen form pass often to and fro in the 





It was that hateful Hessian, who 
has so often accosted and annoyed me, in his 
prowlings about Wilmington. Ihave not yet 


might increase his uneasiness and solicitude. 
None has witnessed him but myself; in pursu- 
ance of a threat and an oath which he forced | 
me to hear, he has discovered the secret of all | 
my walks and journeys with my father, and | 
has followed me from Wilmington to Nazareth, | 
and from Nazareth hither. He avoids me by | 
day, yet haunts mein darkness like an evil | 
and mysterious spirit—he lurks about our| 
dwelling in country or in town, and sometimes | 
pulls away the vines about my window, to gaze | 
in upon me with the indescribable hideousness | 
of a fierce eye, and talks of ‘passion.’ * Yet,’ | 
she added, ¢I do not fear him. J trust in that 





are resolved into praises for the past goodness | 


of God.’ 


There was a blending of disguised fear, and 
the deep flow of youthful affection, in the sep- 
aration of the maid from her uncle, which or- | 
dinary occasions would by no means have ex- | 
cited, —Her father bade his brother farewell | 
with a manly dignity and coolness, befitting 
one who inthe course of the war then pro- 
gressing, had executed many signal and enno- 
bling exploits. It was a period when the 





ly in all quarters of the horizon, 





buoved upon the waters of the Chesapeake, 


on the field of Brandywine had scarcely ceas- 
ed to vibrate over the fiir regions around,— 
The father of Juliette Percival had been for a 
long period an officer under Colonel Stewart. 
He had lately been advantageously engaged 


dywine ; and for the purpose of conveying his 
young daughter to Nazareth from Wilmington 
—then a small hamlet about half a league 
from the Delaware—he had obtained from 


# 








Her voice fell as she added—* Bat |, 


Capt. Percival was pondering on the situation 
|of a beloved country ; and a family, whose ex- 
‘istence was bound up in his own.—On what- 
/soever side he turned his eye, the land was 
‘endangered. ‘To the south, the smoke of re- 
cent battle seemed almost palpably to hang over 
the blue highlands of Christienne—Philadel- 
_phia was in peril, and the enemy was near, 
| Congress were on the point of penetrating 
farther into the west, where they could delib- 
|erate together without an apprehension that 
their debates would suddenly be broken by the 
i thrill of martial trumpets, or the clash of op- 
posing swords, From the city, when they had 
}once set their feet firmly in its streets, the 
| king’s troops might sally out inte the adjacent 
country—lay waste its fields, then ready for 
‘the harvest; and massacre the inhabitants by 
the light of their blazing dwellings. Juliette 
sat with her eyes fixed thoughtfully upon the 
‘landscape, over which they were journeying, 
|The scene was beautiful. As the city and its 
suburban trees faded from their view, the road 
,wound ina graceful and continuous stretch 
‘along the western shore of the Delaware, 
The sun had descended ; and the moon, strug- 
gling through the clouds, and touching the 
river with an incessant shower of silver, shed 
an uncertain light on their way. A silence 
/ensued between the travellers, as if the ~pirit 
of the scene by which they were surrounded, 
was impressed upon each. By degrees, yield- 
ing to the inquiries of her father, who ques- 
tioned her respecting her sadness and silence, 
the gentle Juliette disclosed the history of the 
surveilance of the Hlessian—the threats of 
constancy in pursuing her which he had made, 
}and the fears which his menaces had awaken- 
She confessed that, full of forebodings, 


led. 

she had written to Leslie, who having been 
wounded only a few days before, was lying ill 
fat Chester. He had returned a most tender 
and affectionate answer, imploring her to be 
prudent, and promising that as soon as the 
state of his wound would permit, he should 
proceed to Nazareth until his restoration, dur- 
ing which period, he hoped to act as her de- 
fender. 


The next evening found the travellers in 
the borough of Easton, on the Delaware, At 
that period the place was diminutive, and of 
little importance, consisting only of a few scat- 


|, tered dwellings, of various aspects and dimen- 


tions; some of wood stained by the weather ; 
some of brick, with spotted ends. In the mid- 
dle of the road, and near the borongh, stood a 
| decent public edifice, apparently a church— 
beyond it rolled the Delaware, and an abrupt 
hill arose on the opposite shore. As they ap- 
proached the church, Juliette remarked that a 
mile board stood before it, on which she had 
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noticed the words ‘eight miles to Nazareth.’ 
She was just opening her lips to mention the 
pleasing thoughts of their being so near home, 
when, as they wheeled by the edifice, her eye 
became riveted on a figure which was peering 
out from an angle of the building. It was at 
the moment broad moonlight; she grasped in- 
stinctively the armof her father, and pointed 
at the object, It was the Hessian soldier, to 
whose uncouth and almost brutal gallantry she 
had so often opposed herself with fear and 
dread. He raised his hand over his face, as if 
to cast its shadow on his austere brow and re- 
pulsive visage, and gazing intently for an in- 
stant, he skulked abruptly round the building, 
and disappeared from their view. 

It was nearly a month after these circum- 
stances, that Capt. Percival, with his daughter 
Juliette and her young sister, then in child- 
hood, were seated around a cheerful hearth in 
their cottage at Nazareth. 


led his golden smiles into the little parlor, Ju- 
liette arose and gazed with earnestness from 
the window. ‘The day, for the most part, had 
been one of wind and storm; but the winds 
had retired to their caverns; and through the 
tears of a clearing heaven, the king of day 
looked with majesty over the illuminated hills, 
from his pavilion of pzinted clouds. The 
scene was a spell upon the heart of Julictte. 
It induced a contented reliance on that God in 


whose infinite sight are unfolded the cares and | 
She looked | 


the perils of the children of men. 
across the eminence, or undulating ridge upon 
which her father’s cottage was situated, to an- 
other nearly half a mile distant. It 
long, white mansion, before whose door a few 
poplars and oaks, with other ornamental trees, 


stood waving like winged rainbows in the wes- | 


tern air, and clothed in all the colors which ac- 
company an American forest in the autumn 
season. In that cottage lay her adored and 
honored George Leslie. There had she ad- 
ministered to his 


were healed he again rushed 
Germantown, and was now lying scarcely con- 
valescent, ina chamber whose windows she 
beheld brightening in the last rays of the set- 
ting sun. All the events of the past weeks 
flitted across her memory. The royal army 
had taken possession of Philadelphia, and the 
regions around were in fear and confusion. 
Her father had again sought the field, and en- 
countered the foe, and like Leslie was suffer- 
ing from injuries received in the conflict. Im- 
pressed with that fear for the future, which 
the state of individuals and community around 
her warranted, and actuated by the tenderest 
impulses of a woman’s beart, she had consent- 
ed toher union with Leslie as soon as his recov- 
ery would possibly permit. The tears sprang 
to her clear full eyes, as her meditations deep- 
ened; and seeking to soothe and avert the 
melancholy tenor of her thoughts, she flung a 
shawl over her shoulders, and stepped into the 
garden to gaze on the prospect around. To 
the northwest lay the mountains of the Blue 
Ridge, at the distance of nearly forty miles, 


—— 
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| overlooking the ranges nearer at hand, and ex- 
}actly resembling huge piles of clouds along 
that portion of the horizon. The vast cham- 
_paign which intervened and embraced a circuit 
of near thirty leagues, seemed as if an im- 
_mense lake, with a gently undulating bed had 
suddenly dried, and in place of its waters there 








The afternoon was 
closing; and as the sun broke out from among | 
the cloudy draperies of the west, and sprink- | 


was a} 


wants and sickness with all | 
the affection and fondness of an unhardened | 
youth, and unsullied love. Ere his wounds | 
into battle at | 


had sprung up a few scattered meadows, with 
|| dwellings lying like spots upon them—and 
wide soft lapses of many colored and dimly 
| blended woods. As her eye glanced to the 
| northeast, she beheld the great Delaware Wa- 
| ter Gap, and the river, breaking through the 
Blue Ridge, from a height of nearly four hun- 
dred feet; towards the northwest lay the 
Wind Gap; and directly to the westward, the 
Lehigh Water Gap, all seen though nearly fif- 
ty miles distant from each other, breaking 
through the stupendous and billowy mountains 
which lay upheaved afar. 
day lingered in peerless beauty upon the heads 
of those mighty “ambassadors from earth to 
| heaven.” The glory of the clouds above them; 
the sunset kindling the fiery west; the blend- 
|| ing of the earth and sky—and the sunlight up- 


j 


on the floods in the distance, formed a scene 
calculated at once to awe the chastened heart, 
} and intoxicate the imagination. Juliette gazed 
/ until the scene became dusky and indistinct in 
| the approaching shadows of twilight. Wrapt 
| insensibly in a charm of memory and anticipa- 
tion, she was leaning on the tasteful stile at the 
| extremity of the garden, when she heard the 
rustling of footsteps near at hand. She had 
scarcely turned ere the rude Hessian whom 
‘| she had so often dreaded stood before her. 
| His eves were flashing, but his face was pale 
and hideous. Ie dropped on one knee before 


The last smile of 








recovered from his wounds, and engaged a 
number of the yeomanry of the neighborhood 
to sleep in the house of Captain Percival, to 
secure the safety of the household, consisting 
only of the motionless Juliette, her young sis- 
ter and a servant, Captain Percival, enfeebled 
by his recent wounds, was an invalid, incapa- 
ble of defence. In the mean time, Juliette 
was strictly charged not to venture out unat- 
tended by night or day, 


On the evening appointed for the nuptials of 
Juliette Percival with George Leslie, a stran- 
ger might have discovered a flickering light 
on the yellow and crimson leaves of a cluster 
of huge ash trees, which darkened the road- 
side a few hundred yards from the mansion of 
Captain Percival. It proceeded froma lantern 
held by an old and withered Indian. As its 








| her, and drawing a pistol from his bosom, he | 


| pointed at her breast, and exclaimed in a hur- 
ried arid voice— 
‘ Fly not at your peril, but hear me! I can- 
not listen to expostulation—I have seen you— 
Ladmire and adore you :—I know your pale 
lover: Ihave seen your interviews: I have 
heard you vows—they must be broken, Go 
with me to Europe. I will treat you, not as 
you deserve, like the daughter of a rebel—but 
| as acompanion and friend. Denial is death. 
| | have pursued you long ; I have forfeited my 
l 


| 


| life by deserting the army of my king for your 
|| charms—I will win you or both of us shall die. 
| [linger here for nothing save to say that you 
|; must not dare to wed another. Death will 
| break the nuptial vow. Swear that this inter- 
view be disclosed to none, or this moment is 
'the last of your existence. I pause for your 
‘words of reply. I would be gone.’ 
|| He ceased. The foul and 
| hair upon his lip quivered in his agitation, and 
he grinned a demon-like smile as she gave her 
| solemn promise that their interview should re- 
| main an inviolable secret. She knew not what 
|| she said, 
The days that elapsed between the inter- 
view of the garden, and the time appointed for 
| the solemnization of her marriage, were passed 
| by Juliette Percival in a state of alternate hope 
and fear. But as the time drew nigh her ter- 
rors increased. What she had previously dis- 
closed to Leslie, had awakened in him a spirit 
of keen serveillance and suspicion. He had 


| 
| 
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| 
| 








matted tufts of | 


|| in his solitude. 





| rays fell upon his ploughed and painted visage, 
they disclosed a keen and restless anxiety of 
eye. His long hair hung in strait and damp 
| masses on each side of his furrowed temples ; 
‘and a huge drop suspended from his nose, of 
silver, and shaped like the rattle of a snake. 
over his close deerskin vest, trimmed with the 
fur of the mink, was braided a wide wampum 
| belt, upon which hung several scalps, of differ- 
ent colored hair, the melancholy relics of mur- 
dered white women and children. His whole 
appearance indicated a spirit familiar with 
blood, and thirsting for deeds of rapine and 
cruelty. He assumed an attitude of listening 
attention for a moment, and turning to the 
middle tree of the group, which was hollow, 
he exclaimed, 

* Sagawa—ha 

The word was one of recognition, and the 
person summoned rushed out from the hollow 
tree before him. It was the Hessian soldier. 

‘ Well, Sleepless Panther,’ said he, * what 
did you see? Is the young soldier at Capt. 
Percival’s, and does the pale gray head stay 
| below ?” 

} ¢ Yes,’ said the Sleepless Panther. +‘ His 
| 





house is filled with so many pale faces.’ As 
he said ‘so many,’ he lifted the four fingers of 
‘The dove eyed squaw no 


| his right hand. 
They keep watch. I 


‘there. She is sleep. 
| no kill ’em. I blind—no see good in ’evenin.’ 
hon. Then the deed be mine,’ said the Hessian. 
| *Go thy ways, Panther, here is money. Keep 
| thy mouth shut, and thy ears open. Go,’ 

| ¢]footh ! said the Panther, as he dropped 
| the lantern into the hand of the soldier. ‘ Good 
| bye. The big cannons of Manitou are firing 
I go 


in the sky. The stormspirit is coming. 


| down to my wigwam where the big lake runs,’ 
| ‘The sleepless Panther darted away into the 
| darkness of the woods, and the soldier was left 
A tempest had been for some 
| time gathering in the west, and flashes of 
lightning were vivid and almost incessant ; 
| while the howling of thunder on the hoarse and 


| cloudy wind that sighed deeply amid the dry 


|leaves around him, added to the dismal fearful- 
ness of the scene. A few drops of rain were 
pattering on the leaves. He lifted his finger to 
h's forehead in deep thought. 

‘It is decided,’ he muttered to himself,— 
‘She cannot live for me. To decoy her is im- 





possible, against odds so fearful. She must 
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die for me then! I have said it, and it shal! be 
accomplished.’ 

Hie drew from the cavity of the tree a long 
bright musket. It was of the kind denomina- 
ted Queen’s Arms ; very heavy and massive in 
its construction. He blew out the light in his 
lantern, and moved towards the house which 
sheltered the object of his wicked solicitude. 

In the rear of the mansion, Captain Percival 
had erected a long shed, in which were kept 
sundry beehives. 
summer industry of their frugal occupants, 
compensated abundantly for this care. ‘The 


shed extended some distance into the gar- |) 


den, from the end of the dwelling, at the 
base of which a few vines had been planted— 
had grown up, and hung in beautiful festoons 
about the window shutters of the chamber ap- 
propriated to Miss Percival. 

The Hessian approached the shed ; he pla- 
ced his gun ina water conductor which ran 
along its humble eaves; and mounting into 
the branches of a beach tree, he gained the 
ridge of the rude shelter, and lifting his musk- 
et walked stealthily up to the window. He 
drew aside the still green vines which mantled 
about it, and looked carefully in. It was the 
bed chamber of the lovely and innocent girl, 
about whose steps he had hung like a hungry 
lion. A lamp stood ona plain and rich table 
beneath a mirror. Miss Percival was in pray- 
er. Her polished shoulders were curelessly 


and but half invested in her shawl; and her | 


fine chesnut hair fell in glossy waves upon her 
neck and bosom, as she knelt in her night 
dress by the bed side, with her bible open be- 
fore her. Her little sister lay in bed; ier 


light tresses breal:ing out from a lawn cap, and | 


shadowing a fair young cheek which seemed 
stained with roses. The small hands of Miss 
Percival were clasped together on the inspired 
page, and as she occasionally lifted upwardsh er 
tearful and spiritual eyes, or dropped the long 
lashes over them in the humility of devotion, 
her face seemed impressed with the passionless 
and pleasing sanctity of an angel. 


The Hessian was moved; and for some mo-|. 
ments he seemed panting in the indecision of |; 


some supernatural suspense. The storm had 


now arisen in its fury; the rain came down in |, 


heavy floods; the voice of thusider was deep 
and almost continual. The wide and distant 
landscape which surrounded the cottage, would 
open from afar at the glance of the lightning, 
only to be swallowed in a moment by the ‘jaws 
of darkness.’ 


‘IT will do it now,’ muttered the soldier as || 
he drew back—‘ I will send her tothe God she |, 


is entreating—TI shall but add an angel to heav- 
en.’ Ile retreated a few paces on the roof be- 
neath the shadow of a small popiar whose sere 
branches trembled over the shed—he raised 
the musket to his breast—he pointed it direct- 
ly at the heart of Juliette Percival, and fired. 
The instrument missed its fire. 
gun,’ he whispered as he drew it to his side. 
He renewed the powder in the pan, and drew 
the weapon again to his breast. A motion of 
Miss Percival caused him to move ; he slowly 
lifted his gun as if to pause for a steadier hand 
and more composed nerve, it was but for a mo- 


The sweet produce of the |! 


‘ Curse the |) 











ment. Again he elevated the deadly engine ; 
| and muttering ‘d—n her,’ he proceeded to take 
‘aim. It was his last moment. In an instant 
'the tree above him was rent and crackling in 
the lightning of heaven. The subtle fire 
struck the glittering instrument of death and 

crime ; the stock was splintered into countless 
| atoms in his hands ; the red torrent rushed into 
_ his bosom:—one loud groan blended with the 

thunder, and the guilty soul of the Hessian 


was before its God! 
* * * 


* * * * 


| ¢And pray, aunt, what became of George 
Leslie and Miss Percival,’ said a young and 
lovely girl, to her relative who had rehearsed 
the foregoing tale, as they sat in the library of 
a princely mansion on the Schuylkill. 

| ‘The lady to whom the question was address- 
ed, turned to her niece and replied with a 
smile— 

| They were married, my dear Juliette ; they 


_ have lived together many long and happy years. || 


His course has been one of brightness, of pub- 
lic honor and elevation; her’s has been retir- 
ing, but it has been quiet and even, and very 
useful. They have children around them who 
are beautiful and dutiful ; wealth in such abun- 
dance as to be convinced that it is not happiness 
without the opulence of spirit, and the graces 
of benevolent feeling; and they have proved 
that where these are blended there 
| rarest pleasure.’ 
‘ Where do they live now, aunt ? 


‘ You see the heroine, my dear, daily before || 


you. She is your mother. I have disguised 
the incidents and names that the story might 
beguile your fancy, and interest your heart. 
Wrapt as with a garment in the original bright- 
ness of youth, you are now what your mother 
-appeared. May your course be as pure, and 


the light of your hope ever as brilliant as that || 


which lingers around the coming evening of 
your parent’s existence. 


THE NATURE OF THINGS. 
CONCLUDED. 


Original. 





I will next offer you a geograghical picture, 
as celebrated for its accuracy as for its poetical 
beauty. Itis introduced as a description of 
| the birth place of Emprnocves, a distinguish- 
/ed scholar who flourished about 400 years be- 
| fore Christ : 


Thus sung Empedocles, in honest fame, 
First of his sect; whom Aggrigentum bore 
In cloud-capt Sicily—Its sinuous shores 
Th’ lonian main,with hoares,unwearied wave, 
Surrounds, and sprinkles with its briny dew : 
And from the fair Molian fields, divides 
With narrow frith, that spurns the impetuous 

surge. 


Here vast Charybdis raves: here Etna rears | 
His infant thunders, his dread jaws unlocks, || 


And heaven and earth with fiery ruin threats, 
Book 1st, verse 174, 


There was a dogma in the ancient schools, | 


that the entre of creation was limited ; and 
bounds set to the extent of the universe. 
Against this doctrine Lucretius brings forward 


& 


is the |) 


following inimitable passage, where the sub- 
limity of the thought is adorned with the most 
splendid diction: 


——- But the vast whole 

What fancied scene can bound? O’er its broad 
realm 

Immeasured and immeasurably spread, 

From age to age resplendent lightnings urge 

In vain their flight perpetual ; distant, still, 

| And ever distant from the verge of things, 

| So vast the space on opening space that swells, 

Through every part, so infinite alike. 

Book 1, verse 1059. 


But to cull flowers from the rich profusion of 
this magnificent poem, would be like selecting 
| from the exuberance and endless variety of a 
| tropical garden, where every bough hangs with 
beauty, and every gale is loaded with perfume. 

I shall therefore close with some hasty re- 
'marks upon its author. 

Titus Lucretius Carus was born at Rome in 
| the 3d year of the 171st Olympiad and 90 years 
before the Christian Era. He was a descend- 
ant of one of the most distinguished families 
inthe Roman Republic, a family rendered il- 
lustrious by the noblest pattern of female virtue, 
the chaste Lucretia. He was born at a time 
| when Grecian philosophy and literature were 
‘studied with enthusiastic ardor by the Roman 
;youth, The civil wars had not disturbed the 
repose of the empire. Lucretius and other il- 
|lustrious young men departed to Greece and 





| studied her literature amidst the gardens, the 
| lyceums and libraries of Athens. There they 
drank in the taste and spirit of those great pro- 
ductions they had so long admired. He devyo- 
| ted himself zealously to the Epicurean doc- 
| trines, which he has so beautifully illustrated in 
his poem, He was a school-fellow and inti-, 
| mate friend of Cicero, Cesar, Brutus and most 
of the other great men who distinguished 
| themselves in the civil wars of the republic, 
Yet he passed his life in a philosophical retire- 
_ment, communing with nature and studying her 
-works. His ambition was of the loftiest kind ; 
it sought for a nobler wreath than that gather- 
‘ed in the field of blood. 

Lucretius died in the vigor and prime of 
life, leaving the fields of poetry to Virgil, who 
had that very year attained his majority ; and 
was already wandering with the muses, amidst 
the store-houses of science, literature and my- 
thology of the Grecian bards. What would 
have been the course of Lucretius in the troub- 
lous scenes that followed his death, we are 
left to imagine. Had he been drawn away 
from the pursuits of poetry and philosophy to 
mix in the bloody conflicts that attended the 

'dying struggles of the Roman Republic, we 
doubt not but he would have been found by the 
side of Brutus, contending for freedom. M. 

| Washinton City, Feb. 1835. 


The wretch condemned with life to part 
Still—still on Hope relies ; 

And every pang that rends his heart 
Bids expectation rise. 


Hope, like the humble taper’s light, 
Illumes and cheers our way, 
And still, as darker grows the night, 





pe 


Emits a brighter ray. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


James Sheridan Knowles, who must now be 


about fifty years old, was born in the city of | 


Cork, and is the son of Mr. Knowles, a teach. 
er of elocution, formerly one of the masters of 
the celebrated school at Belfust, and related to 
a race whose schoolmasters and elocutionists 
terminated in producing another dramatic gen- 
ius in a different line, the late eminent Brins- 
ley Sheridan. Mr. Knowles’ father, and the 
author of the “School for Scandal,” were 
cousins, we believe, in the first degree, Sheri- 
dan’s father was an actor and a teacher of el- 
ocution; his grandfather was the celebrated 
friend of Swift, Thomas Sheridan, of punning, 
classica), and careless memory ;—a genius for 
a rainy day ;—always in difficulties, and always 
merry. Hence came the wits and beauties 


who have moved in the polite circles of mod- | 


ern times, and have restored the line to its 
family honors. Mr. Knowles has added a col- 
lateral grace, of a very rare and un-Sheridan- 
like description —that of a genius for the se- 


rious drama, full of faith in the good and beau- | 


tiful, and good upon that account. 

Qur author was sent to England nt eight 
years of age, and educated there, which ac- 
counts for his betraying so little of the Irish 


tongue, considering the time he spent among 


his countrymen. The dramatic instinct mani- 
fested itself in him at the age of twelve, when, 


being connected with a juvenile company of 


private actors, the idea of writing a play for 
himself first occurred to him. We know not 
what became of it. This was followed by an 
opera, founded on the history of the Chevalier 
de Grillon, and given to Richardson, the friend 
of Sheridan, by whom, or betwixt whom, it 
was lost. At fourteen, Mr. Knowles was the 
author of a little song, of which many who 
know it well will be glad to know to whom 
they are indebted for it. It is entitled the 


“ Welsh Harper,’ and begins “ Over the sun- |! 


ny hills I stray.” At sixteen he wrote a trag- 
edy in five acts, called the “Spanish Story,” 
which is still in existence; at twenty-four, 
“ Hersilia,’’ a play which never appeared, and 


was given to Tom Sheridan; and at twenty-six, 


another called the “Gipsy,” which was acted 
at Waterford, Kean playing the hero. Kean 
told Mr. Knowles afterwards, that he would 
have given any thing to know where he was, 
in order that he might have used it for his first 


appearance in London.” The “ Gipsy” was 


succeeded by “ Brien Boroighme,” an altera- 
tion from a piece of Mr. Mara, which had ex- | 


traordinary success in Belfast, and brought 
hundreds to the theatre. The next play in or- 
der of composition (for Virginius was not writ- 
ten before it, 4s report has given out,) was 


“Caius Gracchus,” 


performed in the same | 


town, and subsequently in London—after Vir- | 


ginius. 
subject suggested by Mr. Kean, and not as is 
commonly supposed, by Mr. Macready. Mr. 
Macready 
eo well, and has so established his reputation 
for excellence in Comestic tenderness, that the 


Beautiful “ Virginius” came next, the | 


performed ‘the principal character 














supposition was natural enough, especially as 
no one knew that Mr. Kean had ever seen the 
play. Perhaps the report partly originated 
in the fact, that Mr. Macready did suggest the 
subject of the play that followed—tiat of 
“ William Tell.” It is very honorable to those 
two actors that they thought of subjects so 
good, and on the side of liberty ; especially as 
this was before the arrival of the Glorious 
Three Days which gave such a wonderful turn 
to things, and made the side of liberty the sun- 
ry side of the political world. William 
Tell” was followed by the “ Beggar’s Daugh- 
ter of Bethnal Green”—another failure, to 
which, however, we owe the piece which is 
now so triumphant. Then came “ Alfred,” 
which succeeded ; and then the * Hunchback,” 
which is succeding now, and for ever. 

Mr. Knowles was intended for the medical 
profession, and studied for it; but the instinct 
| of genius drew him more towards the stage. 
| He became a teacher of elocution; he was an 





_actor forthree years in [reland ; and, finally, 
| he has added a name.to the list of those ex- 
| traordinary men, who so remarkbly abounded 
on the stage at one time, as combiners of act- 
| ing with authorship. 

Mr. Knowles is married, and has a family, 
we believe, of six children. He is somewhat 
|| under the middle height, stout, and well built, 
| with a pleasant, ardent and manly aspect, and 
a demeanor with a cast of roughness in it, but 
nothing clownish or ill-bred : it 1s all cordiality 
/and good-nature, with a relish, as well asa 
/crust upon it, of old port. Mr. Knowles 

squeezes a hand with right friendly ferocity, 
and is famous among his friends for the happy 
buoyancy, as we!l as the vigor of his feelings, 
lie is not so good an actor as he is an author: 
/—none of his extraordinary class have been ; 
/it would have been two much merit for the 
same man ;—but his acting is far from being 
common-place. So much has been said of his 
fume as a writer elsewhere, that we shall not 
add any thing on the subject in this hasty 
sketch. Suffice it to say, that we have the 
good fortune to write in his character the two 
| best praises that can be given to any one: he 
| is an admirable writer, and a goud man. 


CATHARINE 1]. OF RUSSIA. 


The history of this female, who was exalted 
from alow station to the imperial throne of 
Russia, is well known to many. She was in 
her humblest capacity, that of servant, when 
she attracted Peter's regards. After she be- 
came his wife, her influence over him was 
boundless—not from the solidity of her judg- 
ment, or brilliancy of her wit; but from the 
| sweetness, pliability, and equanimity of her 
temper. His companion in all his wars and 
expeditions, she alone knew how to assuage 
the ferocity of his temper. Her gentle for- 
bearance, her soothing tones, almost invariably 
served to allay his wildest transports of rage. 
The influence she possessed she never abused, 
and used it only for purposes of mercy and be- 
neficence, and many a miserable wretch owed 
his life to her interference. Sensible, good 
tempered, and ever willing to oblige, Catharine 








never forgot a benefit. She had been, before 
her marriage, protected in the family of Gluck ; 
and when Wurb, who had been tutor to 
Gluck’s children, presented himself before her, 
afier her exaltation to the imperial throne, she 
said, “ What, thou good man, art thou still 
alive ? I will provide for thee ;’’ and she gave 
him a handsome pension, 





Gluck finally died a prisoner at Moscow. 
| Catharine did all she could for his distressed 
family ; she pensioned his widow, made his son 
|a page, portioned his two eldest daughters, and 
appointed the youngest to be her maid of honor. 
| Without the smallest pretension to beauty, 
Catharine was nevertheless engaging. Her 
light hair she dyed black ; her form, in youth, 
| was finely turned, and peculiarly delicate, but 
she grew extremely corpuleut as she advanced 
in years. She was unable to read or write, 
-and her daughter was obliged to sign her 
-name to all her despatches. 

| When Catharine succeeded to the empire, 
after the death of Peter, she enjoyed the goud 
will of her people by her mild and gracious 
conduct towards them. She reduced the cap- 
_itation tax, removed the gibbets from the public 
places, and had the criminals interred who re- 
-mained unburied. She recalled the exiles from 
| Siberia, and paid all the arrears of the troops. 
But even the mild Catharine had her failings. 
| We have already said that she could neither 
'read nor write; and she was also averse to all 
|thought and business, She finally abandoned 
herself to pleasure, drank immoderately of To- 
i kay wine, of which she was extremely fond, 
/and thus aggravated a cancer and dropsy, with 
| which she was afflicted, and which took her off 
‘in the thirty-ninth year of her age. 


PARALLEL BETWEEN COWPER AND 
BURNS. 





The genius of Burns was more sublime than 
‘that of Cowper. Both excelled in the famil- 
iar: but yet the latter was by nature as well as 
education, more gentle, more casy and deli- 
‘cate: he had also more of tenuity, while Burns 
/was more concise, more bold and energetic. 
They both also abounded in humor, which pos- 
sessed the same characterics in each; one 
mild, serene, and smiling; the other daring 
‘and powerful, full of fire and imagery. The 
poems of one fill the heart and the fancy with 
the soft pleasures of domestic privacy, with 
the calm and innocent occupations of rural sol- 
itude, the pensive musings of the moralist, and 
the chastised indignation of pure and simple 
virtue: the poems of the other breathe by 
turns grief, love, joy, melancholly, despair, and 
terror; plunge us in the vortex of passion, and 
hurry us away on the wings of unrestrained 
and undirected fancy. 
| Cowper could paint the scenery of nature 
-and the simple emotions of the heart with ex- 
_quisite symplicity and truth. Burns could ar- 
'ray the morning, the noon and the evening in 
'new colors; could add new graces to female 
‘beauty, and new tenderness to the voice of 
love. In every situation in which he was pla- 
ced, his mind seized upon the most striking cir- 





cumstances, and combining them anew, and 
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dressing them with all the fairy trappings of 
his imagination, he produced visions, such as 
none but “ poets dream.’’ Wherever he went, 
in whatever he was employed, he saw every 
thing with a poet’s eye, and clothed it with a 
poet’s tints. 

The hearts and tempers of these bards seem 
to have been cast in moulds equally distinct: 
while Cowper shrunk from difficulties and was 
palsied with dangers, we can conceive Burns 
at times riding with delight in the whirlwind, 
performing prodigies of heroism, and foremost 
in the career of a glorious death. We can al- 
most suppose in his athletic form and daring 
countenance, had he lived in times of barba- 
ristn, and been tempted by hard necessity to 
forego his principles, such an one as we behold 
at the head of a banditti in the savage scenery 
of Salvator Rosa, gilding the crimes of vio- 
lence and depredation by acts of valor and 
generosity! In Cowper, on the contrary, we 
view aman only fitted for the most refined 
state of society, and for the bowers of peace 
and security. 


There is a relative claim to superiority on 
the side of Burns, on which I cannot lay so 
much stress as many are inclined todo. I 
mean his want of education, while the other 
enjoyed all the discipline and advantages of a 
great public school. If the addiction to the 
muses, and the attainment of poetical excel- 
lence were nothing more than an accidental 
application of general talents to a_ particular 
species of intellectual occupation, how happens 
it that among the vast numbers educated at 
Westminster, or Eton, or Westchester, or Har- 
row, among whom there must be very many of 
very high natural endowments, and where day 
after day, and year after year, they are habit- 
uated to poetical composition by every artifice 
of emulation, and every advantage of precept 


genuine poets, while Burns, in a claybuilt hov- 
el, amid the labors of the plough and the flail, 
under the anxiety of procuring his daily bread, 
with little instruction and few books, and sur- 
rounded only by the humblest society, felt an 
irresistible impulse to poctry, which surmounted 
every obstacle, and reached a felicity of ex- 
pression, a force of sentiment, and a richness 
of imagery scarce ever rivalled by an union of 
ability, education, practice, and laborious ef- 
fort? Thinking therefore that poetical talent 
is a bent impressed by the hand of nature, I 
cannot give the greatest weight to subsequent 
artificial circumstances; but yet I must admit 
that in the case of Burns they were so unfa- 
vorable, that no common natural genius could 
have overcome them, 


On the contrary, there were some points in 
the history of Burns more propitious to the 
bolder features of poetry, than in that of Cow- 
per. He wrote in the season of youth, when 
all the passions were at their height; his life 
was less uniform, and his station was more like- 
ly to encourage energy and enthusiasm, than 
the more polished and more insipid ranks, to 
which the other belonged. Inthe circles of 
fashion, fire and impetuosity are deemed vul- 
gar; and with the roughness of the human 
character all its force is too often smoothed 





| cast of character, which will rise above every 


| art nor labor. To write melifluous verses in lan- 
| guage, which may seem to the eye and the ear 
| adorned with both imagery and elegance, may 


; common, 


| himself. 
and example, so few should attain the rank of || 
| was only indulged in according to the humor | 
of the hour. 
/ more pieces on hand ; I took up one or anoth- 


| the conflict of opposite attractions, he too of- 
| ten falls a victim to the compunctions of men-| 








| tigue. 





away. Anearly intercourse with the upper 
nobility is too apt to damp all the generous 
emotions, and make one ashamed of romantic 
hopes and sublitne conceptions. From blights 
of this kind, the early situation of Burns pro- 
tected Lim. The heaths and mountains of 
Scotland, among which he lived, braced his 
nerves with vigor, and cherished the bold and 
striking colors of his mind, 

But it seems to me vain and idle to speculate 
upon education and outward circumstances, as | 
the canses or promoters of poetical genius, 

It is the inspiring breath of Nature alone, | 
which gives the powers of the genuine bard, | 
and creates a ruling propensity, and a peculiar 





impediment, but can be substituted by neither 


be a faculty neither unattainable, nor even un- 
But to give that soul, that predomi- 
nance of thought, that illuminated tone of a 
living spirit, which spring in so inexplicable a 
manner from the chords of the real lyre, is | 
beyond the reach of mere human arrangement, 
without the innate and very rare gift of the 
Muse. That gift has regard neither to rank, 
station, nor riches. It shone over the cradles | 
of Surry, and Buckhurst, amid the splendor of | 
palaces, and the lustre of coronets; it shone 
over those of Milton, and Cowley, and Dryden. | 
and Gray, and Collins, amid scenes of frogal 
and unostentatious competence and mediocrity ; 
it shone over that of Burns, in the thatched 
hovel, the chill abode of comfortless penury | 
and humble labor. 








If there be any who doubt whether in the | 
exercise of this gift, Burns contributed to his | 
own happiness, let them hear the testimony of | 
“Poetry,” says he to Dr. Moore, | 
“was still a darling walk for my mind; but it} 


IT had usually half a dozen, or 


and dismissed the work as it bordered on fa- 
My passions, when once lighted up, 
raged like so many devils, till they got vent in 
rhyme, and then the conning over my verses, 
like a spell, soothed all into quiet!” In troth, 
without regard to happiness, or misery, the im- 
nulse of the true poet towards his occupation 
is generally irresistible, even to the neglect of | 
all, to which prudence and self-interest imperi- 
ously dictate his attention, Thus placed in| 


: 3 : | 

eras it suited the momentary tone of the mind, | 
| 

| 


tal regret, and the actual stripes of worldly | 
adversity. But the die is cast, even the mise- 
ry which is endured in such a cause, is dear to 
him ; aud the hope that his memory will live, | 
and the pictures of his mind be cherished | 
when his bones are mouldering in the dust,is a 
couaterpoise to more than ordinary suffering ! 


I do not mean to encourage the idea, that 
the imprudences, and much less the immorali- 
ties, of Burns, were absolutely inseparable from 
the brilliance of his talents, or the sensibilities 
of his heart. Iam not justifying, I only at- 
tempt to plead for them, in mitigation of the 





Se _ 


harsh and narrow censures of malignity and 
envy. Icall on those of dull heads and sour 
tempers to judge with candor and mercy, to 
respect human frailties, more especially when 
redeemed by accompanying virtues, and to en. 
ter not into the garden of Fancy with imple- 
ments too coarse, lest inthe attempt to destroy 
the weeds they pluck up also all the flowers. 


BREACH OF PROMISE, 

Those who are in the habit of observing the 
proceedings of our courts of law, have remark. 
ed the wonderful increase of suits for breach 
of promise of marriage within the last few 
years. This mercenary system of extracting 
money out of private events, ought to be dis- 
countenanced, No delicate woman would ever 
think of taking such revenge—no proud wo- 
man would ever stoop to accept a purse of gold 
as an equivalent for wounded feelings—and no 
woman worthy of being loved, would ever ob- 
truce her name before the public, to punish a 
dissembler and deserter. If a man, after gain- 
ing the affections of a woman, deserts her 
withoul just cause, if she has done nothing to 
deceive and to disgust him, if she be really 
the same to him on intimate acquaintance that 
she seemed to be in the first days of passion 
and admiration, then, if he arbiuvarity and 
causelessly forsakes her, let him be left to the 
goadings of his conscience, and the stings of 
his own self-inflicted dishonor. But we be- 
lieve that in many instances the defendant in 
such actions has suffered unmerited opprobrium 
of character, and unmerciful taxation of purse. 
Be it undestood that we do not justify wanton 
and unprovoked violations of the marriage en- 
gagements: there shonld be no bounds to the 
shame and infamy of those who sport with 
feelings which are allied to all that is pure and 
noble and exalted in the character of the hu- 
man heart, But are there never just grounds 
for either party to dissolve an engagement ? 
are there, at least, no palliating circumstances ? 
Tiey whe have mixed much with society, well 
know that every thing presents itself under a 
mask, that ingenuousness and transparency of 
character are as rare as the blossoming of the 
aloe, and that a bright exterior often covers a 
foul and degraded heart. But docs a young 
man, starting with headlong speed on the 
course of life, with warm enthusiasm, high 
passions, and generous confidence, know this 
melancholy truth? Nay, will he believe it 
from the lips of grey-headed wisdom, when 
the rosy lips of youthful beauty are smiling 
upon him? Never: he must learn by his own 
experience, that “all that glistens is not gold,” 
and that beautiful features and attractive man- 
ners may be co-existent with ungenerous feel- 
ings and evil passions. 

We must be guarded in our remarks, or we 
shall have all the fair brows in the land fixed 
upon us frowningly. We do not mean that 
personal beauty is an index of mental deformi- 
ty—by no means—it naturally indicates the 
reverse of this: but flattery and obsequious 
attentions, if excessive on the part of man, 
may sadly alter a character that nature formed 
for noble purposes. 

Now, has it never happened that the young 


















and inexperienced have been fascinated by a 

fuir exterior, and have been deceived with re- | 
gard to real character ? Has it never happened | 
that subsequent circumstances have forced up- | 
on them the unwelcome truth, that the very be- | 
ing whom they had believed to be possessed of | 

the best and purest emotions, was selfish, dis- | 
ingenuous, and hypocritical? And if so, must | 
they sacrifice the peace and welfare of their 

whole lives to a contract founded on deception, 

or bear the alternative of being dragged be- | 
fore the public, stigmatized with every epithet 
of shame and reproach, and ruined in their for- | 
tunes and expectations? Surely this is not 
justice. 

The promise of an honorable man given to 
an honorable woman, a sacred obligation ; 
even if admiration should languish, and affec- 
tion should falter, he would never dare to in- 
cur his own displeasure, by offending his own 
sense of honor. In some instances, this sense 
is carried to a fastidious excess ; but if this be 
a fault, it is the fault of a noble mind. 

But does a jury ever take into consideration 
the circumstances to which we have alluded ? | 
Can they, from the nature of things, obtain | 
clear ideas on the subject? No—there are | 
witnesses always at hand to prove an engage- 
ment, but there can be none to prove that one | 
party has detected insincerity in the other— 
the defendant himself can be the only witness, 
and the testimony of the most upright man on 
earth is never admitted in his own behalf, by 
distrustful and suspicious Justice. | 

We have been led to make these observa- | 
tions from having noticed repeatedly in the 
journals’ of the day, statements of trials for | 
breach of promise, in which the damages have 
at times been excessive. But certainly the 
friends of a sensitive and delicate female might | 
find some other means of punishing a wretch 
who causelessly forsakes her, than the picking 
of his pocket. If a man be really guilty of 
such baseness, the vengeance is too slight and | 
too cheap—if he be innocent, it is by far too | 
dear, and the consequences are inevitably in- | 


jurious to both parties. | 

Illiterate persons are too apt to resent things | 
seriously which are of no consequence, con- | 
strued as they may be.» Well educated and} 
reflecting honest persons feel contempt, but not 
the spirit of revenge, or a disposition to quar- | 
rel. They know that assertion establishes | 
nothing against a correct life—and that epithet | 
is no proof of a fact. 


is 


HYMN FOR A CHILD 


Father, now the shades of night 
Shut the world out from my sight, 
Hear the prayer I make to thee, 
Who art light and purity ! 


Ni ‘HT 


All my hopes on thee are built ; 
Keep my conscience void of guilt— 
Cleanse from secret sins my breast— 
Guard me, Faruer, while I rest. 


And If sleep should end in death, 
Pressing out this mortal breath, 

May my spirit come to thee, 

Clothed in immortality !—Bos. Observer. 





|| ors paid her, will be found in Miss Edgew orth. 
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May. 
rused the beautiful and 


Those of our readers, who have pe- 
' 

instructive Tales of 
a ‘ -_ | 
Maria Edgeworth, will remember the felicitous | 


interest with which she describes the ceremo- 


nies and joyous festivities,still customary among 
the youth of both sexes in many parts of Great | 


Britain and Ireland at the commencement of | 
this month. Anciently the practice of wel- | 
‘season of flowers’ | 
was much more general than at present, It | 


extensively prevailed before the time of Shak- 


coming the return of the 


speare, as we learn from several passages in 
Heury VII. and Midsummer’s Night Dream. 
The juvenile portion of the population were 
wont to rise a little after midnight of the morn- 


ing of the first day, and, accompanied with 
music and the blowing of horns, walk together | 
to some neighboring wood, where they broke 


| 
ea dol 
down branches from the trees, and, adorning | 
them with nosegays and crowns of flowers, | 

| 


about sunrise returned with their booty, which | 


| they triumphantly distributed about their doors | 


All classes of people joined in 
these observances. During the day a May- | 
pole was erected in the centre of the village, 


and windows. 


around which the boysand girls danced and | 
The method | 
of electing one of the fairest damsels as Queen | 


sung and feasted until evening. 


|| of May, and the subsequent attentions and hon- | 


Milton has the following beautiful song : 


ON MAY MORNING. 
Now the bright morning star, the day’s harbinger, | 
‘“omes dancing from the east, and Icads with her 
‘The flow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 
Hail beauteous May, that dost inspire | 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, | 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus thee, 


And welzome thee, and wish thee long. 


we salute with our early song, 


This | 
under the direction of Dr. Howe, | 
More than | 
forty pupils are now receiving the benefits of | 


AsYLUM FOR THE BLIND aT Boston, 
Institution, 


is in a very flourishing ccndition, 


instruction, happy in the cultivation and im- 
provement of minds before dark and ignorant. | 
During the past year the Superintendant has_ 
been successfully engaged in manufacturing 
maps for the blind, and improving the method | 


of printing their books. A press for this last , 





| of the author of the Letters of Junius. 








purpose has been obtained, and the whole of 
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the ** Acts of the Apostles” has been printed ; 


| the blind scholars doing much of the work in 


the office. 
covery of means for rendering less intolerable 
the condition of these unfortunates, and Dr. 


Every one will rejoice in the dis- 


Howe is certainly deserving high praise for his 
efforts in their behalf—We were pleasantly 
but mournfully gratified last June by witnes- 
sing the proficiency of a portion of his charge 
in useful knowledge, made in the Representa- 
tive’s Hall before the legislature of this State. 
They read, performed mathematical calcula- 
tions and answered elementary questions in 
geography and astronomy, with a facility and 
readiness which proved them to have been at- 
We be- 
lieve the beneficence of our legislators will not 
be misdirected or misspent,in continuing to ap- 
propriate a portion of the public funds to the 
education of our indigent blind at this well 


tentively and faithfully instructed. 


conducted establishment. 


We noticed a few days since, at the State 
House, a large number of volumes of valuable 
American State Papers ;—a donation to the 
Historical Society from Ex-Governor Plumer. 
They were collected by that gentleman, while 
Senator in Congress; arranged under appro- 
priate heads, well bound, and each volume 
carefully furnished with an index in his own 
hand writing. The venerable donor has for 
years employed himself in the collection of 
histotical and biographical materials,calculated 
to illustrate the history of our country. At 
‘some future period, they will, in proper shape, 
be presented to the world. 
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” Life of Col. davon Bure, by Boned L. 
Knapp.—The title of this book is attractive, 
both to the reader of American history and the 
Its subject 


admirer of American literature. 


isa man, around whom is tlirown a veil of 
mystery, as impenetrable as the true character 
of the Iron Mask of France or the real name 
Its au- 
thor is one of the most enchanting writers in 
the language ; one who has done as much as 
any other man to giye to American literature a 
distinctive character, a loca] habitation anda 
name. It had been rumored that these two 
men had had frequent interviews, and that the 
result would be a complete refutation of the 
absurd and idle vagaries, which the name of 
Burr calls forth, the visions of treasonable de- 
signs, unhallowed projects, boundless ambition, 


and a clear and luminous explanation of every 
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circumstance in his eventful career, which has 
been seized upon as the groundwork of these 
unfounded aspersions. But for such a result, 
we are much disappointed, when we turn to 
It adds little, if any thing, to the 


literary fame of its author ; the preface alone, | 


this volume. 


we should judge to haye come from the pen of 
it falls vastly | 
Except a few not | 
it adds 
the knowledge of the history of Burr, 


a Knapp. In historical value, 
below our expectations, 

very important particulars, nothing to 
which 
we had previously, from less connected sources 
it is true, acquired ; and although doubtless in- | 
tended as a vindication of his memory (we say 
his memory for he is to the present world of || 
business and the present world of politics, as 
one past and gone) from the charges which 
have been brought against his character, it a 
pears to us to amount to a mere denial. N 

sort of explanation is attempted, as to the real 
designs of Burr in his extraordinary move- 
ments on our western waters ; it is, indeed, as- 
serted to have been a private enterprize, and 
private it doubtless was, and will always re- 
main. To sustain even this assertion, it be- 
comes necessary to charge Jefferson, Wilkin- 
son, Wirt, and a host of other great and good 
men, with the formation of a most shameless, 
barefaced and wicked combination against the 
life, peace and happiness of an imaginary ri- 
A great part of the work is occupied 
with an abridgement of the celebrated trial, 
through all its dull formalities and all the learn- 


It 


val, 


ed judicial decisions, to which it gave rise. 
is, in fine, a mere made book. 

The fact is, Knapp’s style of writing is not 
suitable for Biography. He is too poetical, | 
too florid to be trammelled by a strict adher- 
ence to facts. Not that we object to ornament- | 
ing the history of our ‘giants in name and 
fame,’ with ali the flowers of rhetoric and all 
the flow of composition, suitable to the sub. | 
But something more than this is the first | 


requisite in a biographer. 


ject. 
We mean a habit | 
of patient and thorough investigation, of the || 
strictest adherence to the strictness of fact; | 
and not by giving ample room and verge toa 
flowing imagination, losing sight of the sober 
sternnese of reality. This faculty, judging at 
Col. 


possess in a Sufficient degree. 


least from his writings, Knapp does not 

Hence many 
facts of the greatest importance are frequently 
overlooked entirely, others skimmed over in a 
superficial manner, and others altogether mis- 
apprehended and misstated, For instance, in 
his American Biography occur the grossest er- 


rors, mistakes which any one, at all versed in 





| the history and antiquities of our country, 
| would at once detect. 





Jared Sparks is our 


| model fora biographer ; Col. Knapp is at home 


ie ° ° 
in his Lectures on American Literature. 





North American Magazine.—The April num- 





| ber of this meritorious periodical has just reach- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
ed us, and fully sustains the high character 
|| heretofore acquired. 
his intention to change his publication from a 
| Monthly to a Quarterly, the first number of 


| which will appear in July next, under the title 


1] 
of the North American Quarterly Magazine. 
| We wish him all that success in this somewhat 


| enlarged sphere of his labors, which his supe- 





} rior talents and indefatigable industry deserve. 
| Few have done so much as he has already ac- 
complished for the cause of American Litera- 
ture, and we know not who promises more for |, 
the future. 


| 
|| 

His castigations of the mercenary 
newspaper press alone entitle him to the thanks 
|| of every well wisher to the community. 





| The Portland Magazine, for April, we should 


| 
| 


have noticed in our last, but it accidentally got 
We 
not inferior to its predecessors, 


| mislaid. will now only observe that it is 
The existence 


of such a work within its borders is an honor 





to Maine, and reflects the highest credit on the | 
| talents and taste of the gifted Lady who con- 


ducts it. It should be liberally patronized. 


The Boston Pearl continues to flourish under 
| the sole management of Mr. Pray ; his former 
] associate, Mr. McLellan, having retired from 
We trust the Pearl | 


| may become as permanently and as powerfully 


‘the editorial department. 





1 established in Boston, as the Mirror has in 
| New-York. 
1 

The Boston Amaranth, conducted by Messrs. 
B. and G. H. 


| semi-monthly as usual ; and we are pleased to 


It is merited. 





Brown, makes its appearance || 


| learn that its subscription list is receiving large 
additions. 





the most agreeable visitors we receive. Con- 
ducted by an association of enterprizing young 
gentlemen, they seem determined to do their 
utmost to raise the literary character of their 
city. Nothing could be more commendable, 
than the efforts,in which they are engaged, 
for their own mutual benefit and the improve- || 


ment of society around them. 





The Knickerbocker has just 
will be noticed in our next. 


arrived 








Mr. Fairfield announces | 


and 





The tees Ghee, 
weekly quarto sheet, 


a neatly executed 


eant to Unitarian 
Christianity, is judiciously and ably conducted. 
There is no paper within our knowledge, which 
we can more highly recommend to the. support 
of liberal the 


friends of virtua, morality, 


christians—or indeed to all 
and knowledge, of 


| whatever denomination. 








ie wWWWse 


Hinton’s History of the United States, the 
| most elaborate of any yet written, to be illus- 
trated by about forty engravings from the best 
urtists, is now publishing at Boston in monthly 
|}numbers. Though written by an Englishman, 
it displays a candor highly creditable to the au- 
| thor, and will be a valuable acquisition to our 
libraries. 





A monthly literary periodical is about being 
| commenced at Charleston, South Carolina, un- 
der the auspices of the Literary and Philosoph- 
, ical Society, to be called the Southern Literary 

| Journal. 


The trial of the mad imposter, Matthias, for 
the murder of Pierson, one of his dupes, ex 
hibiting such depravity of heart and degrada- 
| tion of intellect, such perversion of religious 
| principles, and corruption of morals, united 
with the wildest and most stupid fanaticism, as 
were never before developed in this country, 
has resulted in his acquittal. He was after- 
wards convicted of an assault on his daughter, 
| and sentenced to three months imprisonment— 
to which was added one month for contempt of 

Court. 


William Wordsworth, Robert Southey and 
|'Thomas Moore are all in London, each prepar- 
|| ing a work for the press. 








The autograph MS. of the Memoirs of Car- 
\ dinal de Retz has recently been discovered in 
the Royal Library at Paris, containing many 
| passages suppressed in the printed editions. 

A Review of both Miss Reed’s Six Montha 
‘ina Convent and The Lady Superior’s An- 
| 'swer, making a pamphlet of some 50 pages, 
| has appeared, reflecting upon the latter work. 


The Grand Jury of Windham county, Vt. 
} have presented Goy. Palmer’s Fast day as a 
public nuisance, being proclaimed so as to in- 
| terfere with the sessions of courts in four coun- 
| ties, to the serious detriment of business. 





| : 
| Lawrence, the attempted assassinator of the 
| President, was acquitted on proof of decided 


The Baltimore Young Men’s Paper is ore of |, monomania, 


| Jtis said that Charles Hammond editor of 
the Cincinnau Gazette is engaged in writing 
a life of General Jackson. 


Hon. N. G. Upham has been appointed by 
the Governor to deliver an eulogy before our 
next Legislature on the character and services 
of Gen. Lafayette, agreeably to a resolve of the 
last Legislature. 


A second volume of Mr, Webster's speech- 
es has been published in Boston. It embraces 
all his important arguments and speeches since 
the publication of the former volume in 1830. 





| 








POWTBY. 
THE PLEDGE. 


By Rev. John Pierpont. 





Thon sparkling bow]! thou sparkling bowl! 
Though lips of bards thy brim may press, 
And eyes of beauty o’er thee roll, 
And song and dance thy power confess, 
I will not touch thee—for there clings 
A scorpion to thy side, that stings, 


Thou crystal glass! like Eden’s tree, 
Thy melted raby tempts the eye, 

And, as from that, there comes from thee 
The voice “thou shalt not surely die ;” 

I dare not lift thy liquid gen— 

A snake is twisted round thy ste:m ! 


Thou liquid fire ! like that which flowed 
From Paul upon Melita’s shore, 

Thou’st been upon my guests bestowed, 
But thou shalt warm my house no more ; 

For whereso’er thy radiance falls, 

Forth from thy heart a viper crawls ! 


What though of gold the goblets be, 
Embossed with branches of the vine, 

Beneath whose burnished leaves we see 
Such clusters as poured out the wine ? 

Among these leaves an adder hangs— 

I fear him, for I’ve felt his fangs ! 


The Hebrew who the desert trod, 
And felt the fiery serpent’s bite, 
Looked up to that ordained of God, 
And found that life was in the sight : 
So the worm bitten’s fiery veins 
Cool when he drinks what God ordains, 


Ye gracious clouds! ye deep cold wells! 
Ye gems from mosy rocks that drip! 
Springs that from earth’s mysterious cells 

Gush o’er yon granite basin’s lip! 
To you I look—your largess give, 
And I will drink of you and live! 





CHILDREN AT PLAY, 


By N. P. Willis. 


I love to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 

And persuade myself that I am not old 
And my locks are not gray ; 

For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
And make his pulses fly, 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 


I have walked the world for fourscore years, 
And they say that I am old; 

That my heart is ripe for the reaper, Death, 
And my years are well nigh told. 

It is very trne—it is very true— 
I’m old and ¢1 bide my time’— 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And I half renew my prime. 


Play on! play on! I am with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring ; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 

And the rush of the breathless swing. 











| 





voice, 


| woe! You may see it climb nearer and nearer, | 


|cold and shivering 
|shall I, soon shalt thon, be no more, swept 
‘into the universal whirlpool of destruction, 


ithe death 





I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 


And I whoop the smothered call, 
And my feet slip upon the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


Iam willing to die when my time shall come, 
And I shall be glad to go; 

For the world at best is a weary place ; 
And my pulse is geuing low ; 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail 
In treading its gloomy way ; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 
To see the young so gay. 





IS HE RICH ? 





From the Knickerbocker. 





He is rich in wit, he is rich in worth, 

And rich in the blood of an honest birth ; 

He is rich in his country’s heart and fame, 
And rich in the thoughts that high souls claim; 
He is rich in the books of olden time, 

And rich in the air of a freeman’s clime ; 

He needs no stars to shine on his breast, 

For the crimson drops of his father’s crest 
Fell, nobler gems, on the battle field, 

Where the haugitty foeman was taught to yield, 
Then ask me no more, “ Is he rich in gold ?” 
His riches were bought—but can ne’er be sold, 





A SCENE FROM THE DELUGE. 





Now only the highest summit peeped out of 
the waters.—Semin, a noble youth, to whom 
the fairest of maids had sworn eternal truth, 
had landed his beloved Zemira on this pinna- 
cle. Alone, for all the rest had been swept 
off by the flood, they stood in the howling 
storm-wind, The waves broke upon them, 
the thunder bellowed over them, and below 
roared a swelling ocean. Gloomy was the 


darkness round, unless when the lightning il- 


luminated the dismal scene. Every cloud 
threatened destruction from its dark brow, and 


Zemira pressed 
Tears min- 


yawning for a further prey. 
her lover to her trembling heart. 


her pale cheeks. She spake 
“There is no hope of safety more. 
My beloved Sermin,we are on all sides surroun- 
ded with lowering death. O desolation! O 


which awaits us. Which of these 
billows is to submerge us >—Hold me in thy 
arms, my beloved. ‘Soon 


Now, my God, what a wave approaches! it 

litters in the lightning—it passes over Us,” 
She spake, and sank powerless on Semifi. 
* * x * * 

“O God of Judgment,” she exclaimed, “is 

there no safety, no pity forus? How the 

waves rush, the thunders roar, and the voice 


|| of winds tells of this unatonable vengeance. 





O God, our years have passed in inrocence, 
Thon, my Semin, wast the most virtuous of 
youths, Wo tome! thou hast adorned my be- 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








| 
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| 
| 
J 


| 
| 











ing with a thousand joys—but they are fled, 
they are gone forever. And thou, who gavest 
me my life—thou, too, hast been torn from my 
side, and my tortured sight had to behold thee 
lifting up thy head above the waters, and thy 
arms for the last time, as if to bless me. All 
are swallowed up. Yet, Semin, this lonely and 
forsaken world wonld be a paradise, with thee 
still by my side. O God, our years have been 
passed in innocence. Is there no pity for the 
blameless ? no salvation? What says my tor- 
mented heart ? God pardon me! We are dy- 
ing. What is human innocence before thee ?” 


The youth held his beloved, who shivered in 
the storm-wind, and spake: “ Yes, my beloved, 
all life is washed from the earth—no mortal 
now howls amid the roaring of this desolation. 
My beloved Zemira, the coming instant is our 
last. Yes, they are fled, all the hopes of our 
life—that holy moment when we vowed to each 
other inviolable constancy we have in vain ex- 
ulted in, But let us not, like outcasts, pine 
over a common lot. What is the longest life, 
and the joyfullest, but a dew drop which hangs 
to day on the rock, and to-morrow falls into 
the ocean. Lift up thy courage. Beyond this 
world there is a bliss and eternity. Let us 
not tremble to cross the narrow sea.” 





MARRIAGE. 


We doubt if a more interesting object is 
seen than a young and blooming girl approach- 
ing the matrimonial altar with a gallant young 
man, to change her name and her destiny. 


' Her bosom warms with peculiar emotions which 


confiding hope enkindles there, and she be- 
holds in him to whom she has surrendered her 
hand—her heart—her soul, the object that en- 
grosses her love—her prayers—her most ar- 
dent aspirations to Heaven for aid to make him 
a good husband, faithful and true. She com- 


| mits her happiness—her destiny—her life to 


his honor, and with the surrender, he receives 
the pledges of her undying affection. The 


|moment that joins their hands is the one that 
| every wave rolled carcasses along and seemed || 


mutnally concentrates their hopes or fears— 
their joys or sorrows—their happiness or mise- 
ry—the vow of constancy binds them to do all 


i gled with the rain drops which trickled down || they can to augment the comforts of their un- 
with faltering || ;,,— 


ion, and to “ bear one another’s burdens.” 


THE WIFE. 





It is not unfrequent that a wife mourns over 
the alienated affections of her husband, when 
she has made noeffort herself to strengthen and 
iuerease his attachment, She thinks because 
he once loved her, he ought always to love 
her; and she neglects those attentions which 
at first engaged his heart. Many a wife is 
thus the cause of her own neglect and sorrow. 
That woman deserves not a husband’s gener- 
ous love, who will not greet him with smiles as 
he returns from the labors of the day—who 
will not try to chain him to his home by the 
sweet enchantment of a cheerful heart. There 
is not one in a thousand so unfeeling as to with- 
stand such an influence, and break away from 
such a home. 
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